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Ebeu, jfugaces! 

A Chapter of Reminiscences, read before the 
R.A.M. Club on November 91H, 1916. 

BY LOUIS N. PARKER. 

(Concluded from the February number.) 

I think the most charming-individuality after Sir Sterndale’s, was 
that of John Hullah. First, he was good to look at; always 
exquisitely groomed : the perfect type of the Pall Mall Clubman: 
always as neat as a new pin; always bland; always smiling; 
especially when he was conducting the Schumann concerto and 
came to the syncopated bit—the rag-time bit; though his smile 
then grew a little wan and anxious. He was also very much 
more come-at-able than the other Professors: more in sympathy 
with young people. Full of old saws and modern instances, he was 
the first who drew our attention to the fact that music had a history, 
and he was indefatigable in his efforts to enlarge our knowledge of 
the literature of the art. He led us into the pleasant byways of 
ancient music., In this endeavour he spared no trouble. At one 
time he brought a number of small harmoniums to the Academy, 
each voiced to represent a different instrument, and so enabled 
those of us who did not play stringed instruments, to study old 
concerted music. Also he was constantly ready to provide the 
indigent student with the means of earning a little pocket-money, 
and that made him truly popular with me. Many times I 
deputised for him as organist at the Charterhouse, where the 
organ was way round the corner; and although the position of the 
organ made deputising a hazardous adventure in which I often 
came to howling grief, yet he did not desert me. 
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To digress: that deputising became a great feature of my. 
student life. I don’t know in what capacity I did not deputise; 
as vocalist, as accompanist, as piano soloist, as organist, as 
tympanist, and once, although I had never previously had the 
instrument in my hand, as second clarinet. I acted that part so 
well that the conductor- pulled me up for playing a wrong note. I 
had made no sound, but he was not Sir Henr^, Wood. 
Fortunately he did not make me play the passage alone, "and when 
it was repeated, with similar reticence on my part, he rewarded 
me with a benevolent smile and said, “ Thai's right.” But, of 
course, the organ was my chief occasion for deputising. I had 
almost said there is no church in London in which I have not 
played. 

My very first adventure of that sort gave me an interesting 
glimpse of contemporary manners and customs. It was at a very 
famous church and for a very famous organist, and wild horses 
shall not drag the name of either out of me. The organ was 
above and behind the Communion-table. When sermon-time 
came, the aged organ-blower entered and carefully closed the red 
curtains round the organ loft. He disappeared. After an 
interval he re-entered, bringing—This story is so improbable that 
I myself have great difficulty in believing it; but it is perfectly 
true—after an interval he re-entered—Ah! those were the good 
old times!—he re-entered, and whispering hoarsely, “’Ere’swot 
the Guv’nor always ’as,” set down before me the Sunday Times , 
and—and a pewter of stout. 

The most amusing lessons I ever had, if they can be called 
lessons—which they cannot—were from Walter Lacy, the famous 
old comedian. He was a creation of mine, as far as his 
professorship at the Academy went. Elocution was specified as a 
subject in the prospectus; but, as far as I know, no elocution had 
ever been taught. At the time I had dreams of the operatic stage 
and a wild notion that a singer ought to be understood as well as 
heard. That will show you how young I was. As elocution was 
advertised, elocution I would have, and I worried and badgered 
till I got it. It turned out quite differently from anything I had 
expected. There were, perhaps, three of us in the class. We 
were supposed to read Milton’s “ Comus.” We never got beyond 
the first six lines. We seldom got so far. Sometimes we never 
even began. Either Lacy did not turn up; or he was an hour 
late, by which time we were doing something else; or, when he 
came, he had just heard the best story in the world and proceeded 
to give it us. It was always one of those stories you do not tell. 
Or, if we didn’t feel equal to Comus, we started him off by a 
judicious and respectful question, and for the next hour he poured 
out reminiscences, enriched with the most varied and illuminative 
bad language I have ever had the privilege of listening to. He 
was one of the old school; he had played with Young and 
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Macready, and he rather conveyed the impression that he had 
known Shakespeare. 

For it was one of the awe-inspiring attributes of the older 
professors of my day that they had known the giants of the past. 
They had all known Mendelssohn; some had known Spohr and 
Weber, and Rossini and Meyerbeer; the venerable Cipriani 
Potter was surrounded with a special halo, as he had shaken 
hands with Beethoven. As I have had the honour of shaking 
hands with Cipriani Potter the chain between you and Beethoven 
has only two links. 

Of the Annual prize-givings in the old Hanover Square Rooms 
I can only speak with the bitterness of one who never achieved a 
more distinguished prize than books. Not for me the medals, 
even of bronze. I did get two books, chiefly I think, by “ Laying 
low and sayin’ miffin’.” One was “ Walton’s Compleat Angler,” 
and the other was Tyndall on the Efficacy of Prayer, in which he 
proves to his own satisfaction that there is none. I have never 
ceased wondering what connexion there was between those books 
and musical study, but I read every word of them loyally, and I 
value them now, because they contain Sir Sterndale’s autograph. 

But these great functions are too lofty a theme for my oaten 
reed. I would rather confine myself to the practices and concerts 
in our own shabby old concert-room. They were a sort of family 
gathering, and, on winter afternoons especially, there was a 
charming atmosphere of intimacy and domesticity about them. 
At the weekly rehearsals the ladies sat at right angles to the men, 
and how, with such flower-beds spread before us we, the men, 
could pay any attention to the business in hand, passes my 
comprehension. It was all very well for Mr. Cusins to storm at 
us—and, my word, he could storm when* he was in the mood!— 
his back was turned to the flower-beds, and that was enough to 
make anybody peevish; but we, poor wretches, were exposed to 
the artillery of a couple of hundred eyes at an age when one eye 
was enough to inflict a mortal wound. Most of my very exiguous 
pocket-money went in flamboyant neckties. Thank goodness, the 
numerical strength of the fair enemy was our safety; the romance 
begun with one, was next week transferred to another, and none 
led further than a surreptitious and inexpensive ice-cream. 

In my time the students were apt to. split up into coteries ; 
but within such a coterie there was a very jolly spirit of good 
fellowship and an enormous help to study. My first glimpses of 
Wagner, for instance, were gained by playing duets with Eaton 
Faning. On the sly, of course, for it was as much as a student’s 
life was worth to breathe the name of Wagner within a mile of 
Tenterden Street. I also owed a great deal of instruction and 
encouragement to my companionship with that singularly fine 
musician and splendid man, Thomas Wingham. Thomas Wing- 
ham had within him all the elements of a great composer. He 
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had lofty and stem ideals. He had a gift of beautiful melody. 
His knowledge was profound, and his mastery of orchestration 
complete. Unfortunately he died young, and during the years 
preceding his death he suffered cruel persecution for going over to 
the Church of Rome. These things were against him, and he 
was unable to do himself justice. And then—well, the bed-rock 
of the matter is, that he came just too early. He was, li^e most 
people of his time, violently prejudiced against anything like 
modernity in music. By modernity I do not mean what we mean 
now, but any progress beyond, let us say, Gounod. You have 
only to read what John Hullah, the gentle, genial John Hullah, 
says about so harmless a thing as “ Lohengrin,” to'get an idea of 
the general attitude, not towards Wagner only, but towards any 
composer who tried to break with tradition. Wingham leant with 
all his weight (and that was by no means negligible) on the past, 
and, paradoxically, on Gounod. Thus the development of his 
own individuality was hindered, and he died before he had had 
time to come through that phase and asseri himself. 

Another student of rare promise and fascinating personality was 
Arthur Jackson:, a fine, handsome, virile fellow, from intercourse 
with whom I derived great benefit. There were symposia in his 
rooms at which we discussed all the artistic questions of the day 
with the heated enthusiasm of youth; at which we plunged into 
the compositions of the newer school with an eagerness which, I 
do verily believe, would have got us expelled had the Committee 
had wind of it—but that Sir Sterndale would have smiled his 
inscrutable smile and let us off that time. There also we dis¬ 
covered the newer poets—Swinburne, Rossetti, and I know not 
what others. We were an anarchical, iconoclastic little nest of 
revolutionaries—and how old-fashioned we’ve become! 

Arthur Jackson, alas, also died young; and another composer 
was lost to England. 

There were many others in the coterie to whose skirts I clung; 
and charming young ladies whose names I will not drag from the 
garlanded shrine they occupy in my heart. We gave concerts 
together in the outlying suburbs, and earned the harmless, neces¬ 
sary guinea; we. sang quartets at the Crystal Palace Saturday 
concerts; or we went to the Palace in a body to hear the first 
performance of one of Wingham’s symphonies. We had little— 
oh! how little!—money; but the veal and ham pie of the Crystal 
Palace refreshment-room lingers with me yet. 

And those Saturday concerts with the fiery and lion-maned 
Manns conducting! Where will you equal their charm nowa¬ 
days; or what has taken their place as an educational factor in a 
music-student's life? We sneer at the Victorian era: I don't know 
why; for it was the era of discovery. Remember that Schubert 
was disclosed at the Palace. Think of hearing the first perform¬ 
ance of the Rosamunde overture, or of the Unfinished Symphony; 
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or of the long-drawn splendour of the C Major. We were the 
first who ever burst into that unknown C Major. 

It was a great and glorious time! It was—alas! it was the time 
of youth, when all my geese were swans; whereas now-a-days, to 
my be-spectacled eyes, most of the swans seem to be moulting. 

At these and other concerts we came into personal contact with 
very great people indeed. Thus, in the artists’ room at the 
Palace, I heard Gounod himself sing the Mephistopheles serenade 
to his own accompaniment, without any voice, but with such 
astonishing expressiveness as no great singer has ever equalled. 
There and elsewhere one had the opportunity of talking with 
Rubinstein, Von Biilow, Titiens, Joachim, Santley, Sims Reeves, 
Foli, Madame Patey, Ferdinand Hiller, Madame Schumann, and 
I know not how many more. Hiller was peculiarly accessible. A 
genial old gentleman, and very stout. Wingham and I called on 
him at Cologne; he invited us to a Giirzenich concert and to 
supper afterwards : a Gargantuan repast at which the Rhine-wine 
flowed so freely that that is all I remember of it. 

And in my last year at the Academy, we .gave a ball. Yes. 
You cannot realize the amount of courage that required, or the 
upheaval it seemed to the conservatives of the moment. The 
first mention of the project created a profound stupor. If we did 
not encounter more opposition, it was, I am convinced, because 
the Committee and the Professors were paralysed. So helpless 
were they, that we even conjured guineas out of them towards the 
expenses. But when the eventful evening came, the most vene¬ 
rable among them shook a leg with the best of the youngsters. 
Indeed a certain feeling arose, and we rather grumbled that while 
it was our ball the Professors got all the partners. 

When the date was perilously near, my Fidns Achates and I, 
who were mainly responsible for the experiment, suddenly remem¬ 
bered we did not know how to dance. There was then some¬ 
where in Soho a famous Dancing Academy, conducted as the 
advertisement informed us, by Mr. Bland and Daughters, To 
that amiable family he and I repaired in strictest secrecy, each of 
us armed with the guinea which entitled us to twelve lessons 
without refreshments. Mr. Bland was a little man with a little 
fiddle. The Daughters were tall and stern, and bent on business. 
To-day they would be special constables. In a manner of speak¬ 
ing they took us into custody; and while Papa played the little 
fiddle with less tone, the two Minervas put us through our paces. 
After every five minutes they led us, as it were with gyves upon 
our wrists, to a counter, and forced gingerbeer and lemonade in 
alternate draughts down our unwilling throats at sixpence a time. 
And then, to’t again, with more determination than ever. No 
small-talk for them; no airy badinage. The talk was all on their 
side, and consisted in a frank and free criticism of our awkward¬ 
ness and ungainliness, together with remarks on the size of our 
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feet, and general observations on the neglect of our education and 
the necessity of an extra course. The result of these gymnastics 
in my case was that on the great night I felt as if I were one 
clumsy foot, and sat throughout the evening glued to the wall. 

But it was a great ball. We had programmes with little pencils 
without any lead attached to them by silken strings. Gunter— 
the great Gunter—provided the supper at a reduced ch^e. Dan 
Godfrey’s band, with Dan himself conducting, played for us. 
The Hanover Square Rooms were all looking-glass and glitter; 
and we wore white kid gloves and were happy. 

And then, for me, it all came to an abrupt end. In the 
following September, the September of 1873, Sir Sterndale told 
me that his son, who was mathematical master at Sherborne 
School in Dorsetshire, and at the same time looked after the 
music, wanted a locum tenens for six weeks, as the present music- 
master had suddenly fallen ill. Woirid I go? 

Six weeks. Nothing. A mere extension forward of the 
Christmas holidays. I should come back with a pocket full of 
money and a pleasant experience. I went. And I stayed 
nineteen years. 

So I left the Academy just as accidentally as I had joined it. 

A Trivial Tale, you will say. Ladies and gentlemen, it is the 
tale of an average student. It is not the tale of a genius. It is 
the story of one who has gone through life trying to get laughter 
out of it; kindly laughter; happy laughter; always, by hook or by 
crook getting happiness out of it. Always, I hope, taking Art 
seriously; never, I hope, taking himself too seriously. It is also 
the story of one who is deeply grateful to the Academy, not only 
for the things he actually learnt within her walls; for he was 
probably not gifted enough, and too featherbrained, to take full 
advantage of her teaching; but for opening to him the gates of the 
sacred temple of music; for making it possible, after he had left 
her, to go on learning; for showing him that he must go on 
learning to his dying day, because there is no finality in art. He 
is grateful for the friends he found within her walls; for the 
guidance his teachers gave him: those patient men, whose suffer¬ 
ings he only learnt to appreciate when he himself was laid on the 
rack and tortured by pupils. 

Since my day the Academy has grown and spread until her 
influence is felt for good all over the world. She stands now in a 
far higher, far more beneficent position than when I was a 
student; and she is housed in a stately home. I wish with all my 
heart I had my time over again. I wish I were coming to-morrow 
for my entrance examination. Oh, I should get in all right, for 
my timidity and nervousness would appeal irresistibly to the kind 
heart of your Principal. 
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ITbe iRegtstratfon of tleacbers. 

PAPER READ AT THE'ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 

UNION OF DIRECTORS OF MUSIC IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ON JANUARY l6TH, 1917, BY DR. H. W. RICHARDS. 

My purpose is to explain the work of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council from the time of my appointment as your representative 
(1912) to the beginning of this year. The Council was necessarily 
occupied for some time in the preliminary work of getting things into 
shape, since at the start there was nothing to go upon, and it did not 
even possess a place of its own for meetings or offices. Then, the 
first duty was to appoint a Chairman and Secretary, these being 
respectively Mr. Acland (Chairman) and Mr. Roscoe (Secretary); so 
it was not till January, 1913, that the Council was able to set to work. 
During the whole of that year it was occupied in framing the 
“ Conditions for Registration,” a most important work, which needed 
constant attendance at a great number of Committees and at every 
Council meeting. The three important Committees were: the Attain¬ 
ments Committee, the Training Committee, and the Experience 
Committee. The alternative conditions were first considered, and 
these, as will be seen from the “Official Statement,” are based 
entirely upon experience and apply to those teachers, like ourselves, 
who have, perhaps, spent their best years in the teaching profession. 
“In order to avoid hardship,” says the Statement, “it is provided 
generally that during the first few years admission to the Register 
may be gained on evidence of satisfactory experience alone.” 1 Then 
the Council went on to discuss what are known as the “ Permanent 
Conditions” which will come into force in January, 1921. From that 
date onwards “ the Register will be open only to those who are able to 
satisfy the Council in regard to their academic and other professional 
qualifications.” Under the head of “attainments,” you will see that 
the applicant must have obtained one of the qualifications set forth in 
the Appendix. The third paragraph of the Appendix is the one that 
affects most teachers in the future. The Council will be taking into 
consideration at an early date the question of the various examina¬ 
tions which are taken by intending teachers of music, and while it 
does not desire to ignore or harm any examining body of repute, it 
will probably feel bound to insist that teachers who are admitted to 
the Register as teachers (not performers, observe) shall have reached a 
really good standard of attainment in their subject. 

As to the second question, that of training , the elementary-school 
teachers have a great advantage in one respect, inasmuch as the State 
undertakes their training in a training college and supplies the funds 
for the purpose. The music teacher, on the other hand, has to 
provide for his training out of his own pocket, and then to work up a 
connection of pupils or get an appointment as best he can. Obviously, 
there is a very wide difference between the; two, and I hope that the 
Council will see its way to accepting some minimum of training a/ 
first for all those who have not the same advantages as the elementary 
teachers. 

The third condition, experieiice , speaks for itself, and provides that 
the applicant must have had experience in teaching extending over a 
certain period of time, and of such a character as will satisfy the 
Council. 
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The conditions were at last framed and issued; and then the 
difficulty of the private teacher had to be considered. After much 
thought and discussion, it was decided that such teachers should be 
admitted to the Register, but the conditions are of necessity some¬ 
what different from those required for teachers in schools and institu¬ 
tions. They are accordingly set forth in what is called the “ Post¬ 
script to Conditions of Registration.” 

At the end of the first triennial period, 1915, the Council able and 
most experienced Chairman, Mr. Acland, was obliged to retire owing 
to ill-health; and it was not an easy matter to find a successor. The 
choice fell on Dr Michael Sadler, of Leeds University, who now 
guides the Council with his unique knowledge on all educational 
matters. 

Needless to say, the work of the Council would have progressed 
faster, had it not been for the war, which naturally upset everything. 
It caused many unexpected questions to crop up, amongst them the 
very important one of retrenchment in education. It was necessary to 
discuss this fully, and to give, if possible, a helpful opinion without 
delay, for it was felt by the Council how serious it would be for the 
country if education were in any way made a scapegoat. 

Then the Board of Education submitted to the Council the important 
circular known as 849, and a great deal of time was spent over this. 
Other questions also had to be taken in hand, such as the different 
systems of training in teaching; the relation which ought to exist 
between teachers as professional men or women and the Educational 
Authority (Central and Local)—all these, and other questions which 
haye been before the Council and to the consideration of which it had 
to give much time. 

The Council’s power' to act for the benefit of teachers depends 
directly on the extent to which it is seen to have the -support of those 
teachers. The next great move will be the publication of the Official 
List of Registered Teachers, which will contain the names of all those 
who have registered up to July 13th, 1916, numbering about 18,000. 

The Council ought in time to have a prominent voice in the 
educational policy of the country and to exercise great influence. If 
the Register numbered the thousands it ought (and the present 
numbers would have been far greater had it not been for the war), the 
weight of such a body of teachers would be felt irresistibly by any 
Education Board or Authority, and in this way the teachers would 
have more control over the education of the country. It is satisfac¬ 
tory to note that if is proposed to give the Registration Council 
representation on the official advisory body to be instituted in con¬ 
nection with the suggested scheme for the co-ordination of examina¬ 
tions, as outlined in Circular 849 of the Board of Education. 

The prosperous condition of many unqualified teachers in this 
country is disastrous to our art. I need not go into details, for the 
charlatanism is probably well known to you. The Register will 
undoubtedly raise the standard of the teacher, and as it becomes more 
supported by the teachers themselves and better known to the public 
at large, it will be increasingly difficult for unqualified persons to 
engage in teaching. People will know that a registered teacher is one 
who has satisfied the Council by his or her attainments, training, and 
experience, and they will be satisfied with nothing less. 

As the Official Statement says : “ The experience of other profes¬ 
sions has shown that the first step to this end is the formation of a 
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Register of qualified members, with power to exclude undesirable 
applicants, and to remove from the Register any who are found to 
have acted in an unbecoming manner. To carry out this policy and 
to realise the wider possibilities already indicated, it is necessary that 
the Council should be strengthened by the support of all qualified 
teachers. '. . . The Council is confident that teachers will be 

prepared to enrol themselves without delay, when it is realised that to 
give support to the Register is a professional obligation imposed by 
the necessity for taking steps to improve the position of teaching in 
relation to other forms of national work, in order that the interests not 
only of the teachers themselves, but also of their pupils, may be 
properly safeguarded.” 

The next triennial period will end in June, 1918, and by then I trust 
some of the hardest work will have been accomplished. I hope I 
have shown you, however briefly, that the Council has had, and still 
has, its work cut out, and that it has spent the time profitably. The 
permanent address of the Registration Council is : 47, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C., and the Secretary is Mr. F. Roscoe, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained. 


/lfoents. about /Members. 

The Music Student for March contained an article on Mr. W. W. 
Cobbett, accompanied with a portrait. 

Mr. Robert Radford sang in Verdi’s “Requiem” at the Royal 
Albert Hall on February 3rd. 

At yEolian Hall, on February 3rd, Miss Edith Abraham gave a 
recital. Miss Marjorie Hermon was the accompanist. The pro¬ 
gramme included Mr. J. B. McEwen’s “ Little Sonata” for the violin. 

Dr. Sydney Scott gave a lecture on “ The Music of Matins and 
Evensong” in the Chapter House, Southwark, on January 27th, with 
illustrations rendered by the choir boys of St. Stephen’s, Lewisham. 

The New Year’s Honours List contained the name of Mr. C. R. W. 
Adeane, upon whom was bestowed the C.B. 

On January 16th, Dr. H. W. Richards read a paper on “The 
Registration of Teachers” before the Union of Directors in Music in 
Secondary Schools. 

Mr. Edward German’s new song, “ Have you news of my boy 
Jack?” specially written for Mme. Clara Butt, was sung by her for the 
first time at the Royal Philharmonic Concert on February 24th. The 
Composer conducted. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson was the lecturer at the meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ Association, held at Morley Hall on February 24th, 
his subject being “ Musical Appreciation Study: Some Misconcep¬ 
tions and Misunderstandings.” The lecture has since been printed in 
extenso in the Music Student. 

Messrs. Joseph Williams, Limited, have published a “ Dictionary of 
Musical Terms,” by Dr. Arthur J. Greenish. 

Mr. J. B. McEwen’s “Biscay” Quartet was played by the London 
String Quartet at Hiolian Hall on March 27th. On the same occasion 
Miss Ethel Biisland was the vocalist, and Mrs. Matthay recited. 

Miss Clara Blackburne gave a piano recital at Wigmore Hall on 
March 24th, 
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The prizes at the concluding concert of the South and West London 
Festival were presented by Lady Cooper, who was accompanied by 
Sir Edward Cooper. 

On March 31st, Mr. Stewart Macphejson distributed the prizes and 
certificates won at the Stratford Musical Festival by senior candi¬ 
dates. Earlier on the same day the juniors received their awards from 
the hands of Dr. Mary Davies. 

The library of the late Dr. W. H. Cummings was sold hip Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on May 17th, 18th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th at their house, 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. This 
valuable and interesting collection included numerous works by 
eminent composers, many autograph letters and scores, Handel’s will, 
mostly autograph, and a large number of scarce and valuable works 
on music by writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. The catalogue embraced 1,744 lots. 

A lecture was given by Dr. H. W. Richards on April 28th, at 
Manchester, before the Northern members of the Royal College of 
Organists, his subject being “Some New Ideas in the Teaching of 
Counterpoint.” 

Mr. A. J. Heard Norrish, the organist and choirmaster of St. 
Andrew’s, Durban, South Africa, appeared as vocalist on November 
12th at the Corporation fortnightly orchestral concerts, and on 
December 20th officiated as organist at a performance of “ The 
Messiah” by the Durban Musical Association, conducted by Mr. 
Frank Proudman. Mr. Norrish writes that he would be pleased to 
see and give hospitality to any organist on active service passing- 
through Durban. His address there is 542, Moore Road. 

Sir Frederic Cowen gave some sound advice to British composers 
in an address delivered at a Leighton House reception. His 
immediate concern seemed to be the establishment of a national 
school of composers, an object well deserving praise and encourage¬ 
ment, all the more because it is difficult of attainment. The 
personality of Wagner established a national school in Germany, but 
could not prevent the gradual absorption of this “ national” technique 
by every musician of note abroad, and it certainly helped to create 
“national” schools all over Europe—in Italy, in France, in Scandi¬ 
navia, in Russia. Yet all these schools were far less national than the 
opera of Gilbert and Sullivan, which ignored completely Wagner’s 
aims and political bias. 

Three recitals were given at ^Eolian Hall by Miss Katherine 
Doubleday, the first being on April 26th. 

Sir Hubert Parry’s “Chivalry of the Sea” received its first London 
performance at the concert of the Royal Choral Society on April 28th. 

On May 12th, Mr. Ben Davies returned to the operatic stage by 
appearing as Don Cesar vs\ “ Maritana” at the Garrick Theatre during 
the Carl Rosa opera season. With the exception of a brief appear¬ 
ance in “ Ivanhoe” in 1891, Mr. Davies has not sung in opera since 
1889. 

Portraits of Mr. A. Quaife and Mr. E. Quaife appeared in the 
March number of the Music Student. 

A resume, of Mr. Tobias Matthay’s R.A.M. lecture, “The Interpre¬ 
tation and Technique of the Slur,” was given in the February Music 
Student. There was also a portrait of Mr. Matthay. 

The Music Student for April printed a resume of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s Royal Institution lecture on “The Beginnings of the 
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Orchestrd.” It was illustrated by a number of pictures of obsolete 
instruments. 

Mr. Lewis Hann took the chair at the annual general meeting of 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians, held in London on January 
5th. 

Count Charles de Souza contributed an article on “ The Way to 
End the War this Summer” to the Post Sunday Special of Glasgow 
for February 25th. 

Miss Elsie Florne (Mrs. J. B. Whyte) has given three times a 
lecture-recital on “Nature in Music.” Her duet (Theme and Varia¬ 
tions) for two pianos was produced at the Hiolian Hall at the concert 
given by the Society of Women Musicians, and her new sacred song, 
“Now the day is over,” was sung at the Albert Hall ballad concert in 
January. Also, Miss Horne’s “ Twilight Song"” was selected as a test 
piece in the open choral competition at the Stratford Musical Festival. 

Miss Olive Field was the pianist at a concert at Bradford, Yorks, on 
March 24th, given in aid of the Bradford Daily Telegraph Fund. 
Miss Field has composed “ The Convoy Waltz,” the proceeds of the 
sale of which also go to the same object. 

The sincerest condolences of the Members will be offered to Mr. 
Myles B. Foster, the founder of the R.A.M. Club, in the loss of his 
youngest son, Arthur Edward Foster, who was killed in action on 
April 9th. He was a second lieutenant in the King’s Own Light 
Infantry. 

Mr. Charles Stiebler Cook’s only son, second lieutenant in the 1st 
Royal Berks, has been at the front in France since October, 1914. 
Mr. Cook’s daughter is also organising a creche for the children of 
munition workers at Willesden. 

The War Emergency Entertainment at Steinway Hall on March 
29th was devoted to works by Mr. Edward German. 

Lieutenant A. Brian Nash is now at Kegworth, where he is in 
charge of prisoners of war (officers), amongst whom are some whose 
names have figured in the newspapers. 

Miss Winifred Christie is still in the United States, where she is 
now on the staff of the Institute of Musical Art (Damrosch), New 
York. She has more teaching than she knows how to deal with, and 
has played and travelled a great deal, having visited this season 
Boston five times and Chicago thrice, besides many other places. 

Lieutenant Basil F. Taylor, who was home on leave not long ago, 
had six months in the trenches, including a fortnight of the Somme 
battle. On his return to France he was promoted to first lieutenant 
and given a post on the staff in the nth Army Corps in “recognition 
of past services.” 

At the concert of the Rock Ferry Orchestral Society, on February 
8th, Mr. Thomas H. Deakin was the solo violinist. He has also been 
elected deputy-conductor of the Society. 

On February 26th, Miss Dora Bright’s ballet, “ La Camargo,” was 
revived at the Coliseum, with Miss Genee as the principal dancer. 

Mr. A. J. Hadrill is now organist at Holy Trtnity, Eltham, S.E. 
At the Church, on April 29th, a memorial to those of the 29th 
Division, who fell during the Gallipoli campaign, was unveiled by 
Sir Ian Hamilton. The music included Purcell’s solemn march, 
played by Mr. Hadrill, and Sullivan’s anthem “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death.” 

Congratulations to Mr. Sydney Scott on his taking the degree of 
Mus.Doc., at Dublin University. 
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(Club ©ofnqs* 

On March 8th, Mr. Ernest Fowles gave his lecture, “Sketches 
from the Front: by One on the Spot,' 5 at the Social Meeting of the 
Club. In order to get his audience, as he said, into the proper frame 
of mind, he asked them to sing “God Save the King’”—all three 
verses—which they did with a will, Mr. Reginald Steggall supplying 
the necessary accompaniment on the organ. Th"^; lecture was 
illustrated by ioo photographic reproductions of sketches, marked by 
much cleverness and with that never-failing humour which distin¬ 
guishes the British soldier. For something like two hours, exclusive 
of the usual interval for refreshments and conversation, Mr. Fowles 
held his audience keenly interested. 


©r<jan IRecitals. 

Balfour , Mr. H. Z., at Clapton Park Congregational Church, N.E. 
(March 6th). 

Gostelow , Mr. Fred, at Luton Parish Church (February 7th); at 
Dunstable Wesleyan Church (February 9th); and at St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, E.C. (May 2nd, 9th, 16th, and 23rd). 

Norrisk, Mr. A. J. Heard, at St. James’s, Stamford Hill, Durban 
(December 10th). 

Tester , Lieutenant A. F., at the Town Flail, Durban (November 
19th). 


IRew /IDusic 

77 yi r C'nn fp r 

“ Asphodel,” Song .(Chappell & Co.) 

Eato7i Faning. 

“Alannah,” Song. .(Novello & Co.) 

“The Aeroplane,” Pianoforte Study in C ... (Elkin & Co.) 

Edward German. 

“ Have you news of my boy Jack?” (General Publishing Co.) 
A my Hare. 

“Bid me Worship Thee,” Song... .. (Escott & Co.) 

“A Reverie,” Song ... . ... „ 

“The Old Time and the New,” Song. „ 

Elsie Horne. 

“ Annie Laurie ” and “ Caller Herrin,” arranged 

for female voices (four parts) .(Curwen & Sons) 

/. IT. Maunder. 

“ Raise the Song, ye Loyal Voices,” Hymn ... (Novello & Co.) 
Frederick Moore. 

“Dance of the Elves,”for Pianoforte ... (Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 
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Our ©resident for 1917. • 

Mr. Edward William Nicholls was born in London on March 18th, 
1846. He was educated at St. Paul’s Cathedral School, and was a 
colleague of the late Sir John Stainer and Mr. Henry Gadsby. He 
has been a deputy bass , in the Cathedral choir for many years. 
Having chosen a business career, Mr. Nicholls became, in 1868, 
deputy underwriter of the Marine Insurance Company, and in 1878, 
underwriter of the Alliance Marine Assurance Company, now merged 
in the Alliance Assurance Company, from which he retired in 1908 
owing to ill-health, after holding the position for thirty years. He 
was for two years Chairman of the Institute of London Under¬ 
writers, and a member of the Committee of Lloyd’s Register of 
British and Foreign Shipping. 

His interest in. music, though not professional, is none the less 
keen., and is shown by his membership of various musical organisa¬ 
tions. He is a Liveryman of the Musicians’ Company; a member of 
the Livery Club of that same Company; a member of the Madrigal 
Society, of which he was President for two years, 1914-15 and 
1915-16, being now a Vice-President; a member of the Abbey Glee 
Club; a Fellow of the Royal Philharmonic Society, of the Foundation 
Fund of which he is one of the Trustees ; a member for some years of 
the Committee of Management of the Royal Academy of Music; and 
a member of the R.A.M. Club. As President for this year he has 
rendered to the Club valuable services in connection with its 
subscription to the War Loan. Mr. Nicholls has other interests, as 
he is also a member of the Court of the Sons of the Clergy 
Corporation and of various cricket and golf clubs. His Clubs are the 
Constitutional and the British Empire. 


©bttuan?. 

HUBERT W. KIVER, 

Second Lieutenant East Surrey Regiment. 

Hubert Kiver was born in London, November 16th, 1893, and 
spent his early childhood in Croydon. His infancy was marked by 
considerable delicacy, necessitating incessant care on the part of his 
parents. In course of time his health was firmly established, and his 
education commenced. From his cradle onwards he had been 
learning facts . The understanding and co-ordination of these facts 
was quite easy later. Before he could talk his quick musical ear 
enabled him to complete the phrases of tunes which were frequently 
sung to him. This quick ear was a constant feature of his musical 
facility, whether as a boy at school playing the organ for the chapel 
services, or the more matured musician playing from memory any¬ 
thing he had heard on the concert or theatrical stage. His first steps 
in pianoforte playing were of a somewhat severe and solid character, 
being directed by his father, who insisted on the daily practice being- 
done under his eye. Tears were often the immediate result, but the 
ultimate benefit was a definite grounding in the elementals of music 
which was valuable to him in later years. 

He was sent at the age of thirteen to Gresham’s School, Holt, where 
he enjoyed the advantage of a modern, up-to-date education and, in 
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his musical practice, the enthusiasm of Mr. Geoffrey Shaw to serve 
him as a model. A proud day it was for him when he wrote home to 
his parents that Mr. Shaw was going to let him take the school 
chapel morning services on the new Walker organ! 

At the age of sixteen he matriculated at London University, and his 
future career became a matter to speculate about. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, music claimed him, and he became a student of the Academy in 
1911, profiting by the tuition of Mr. McEwen, Mr. Knot^JAr. Braith- 
waite, Mr. Farjeon, Mr. Acton Bond, Dr. Richards, and'Mr. Arthur 
lliompson. Under Mr. Thompson’s careful guidance he developed a 
voice which showed very considerable promise for the future. Hubert’s 
voice had a colour and timbre of a peculiarly moving quality, and 
those who loved him are not likely to forget his singing of a Bach aria 
in ^ the Academy concert-room, and his declamation in the great 
“Seven Ages of Man” lines in Mr. Acton Bond’s production of “As 
You Like It” at the Academy. Later on it expanded in colour and 
volume during his two years of hard work with “The Glad Idlers.” 
Into this work Hubert threw all his energy and keenness, and, since 
his death, his old chief, Mr. Max Cardiff, has written:—“ No one ever 
was, or ever will be, quite what your boy was to me. I share your 
grief.” Again, an entirely unknown gentleman has written:— 
“ Although, to my regret, I was not intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Hubert Kiver, he became of the nature of an old friend during my 
long holidays for several seasons at Paignton, when never a day 
passed without my witnessing his performance at least once. He was 
the life and soul of ‘The Glad Idlers,’ and his enthusiasm and his 
gaiety infected not only the audience, but the colleagues who sup¬ 
ported him. If it were only for the many hours of happiness he has 
given me I should ever be grateful. I know, however, that in private 
life he was the best of good fellows, and was universally loved.” 

When war broke out Hubert was committed to tours with his 
company, which his abstention from would have broken up; so, eager 
though he was to join the fighting force, he had to wait until these 
were accomplished. When he finally gave up this work he had no 
difficulty in obtaining a commission, for his old school O.T.C. record, 
including his Bislev colours for shooting and “ A ” certificate at the 
end, stood him in good stead. He was gazetted Second Lieutenant 
East Surrey Regiment in December, 1915, and then followed fourteen 
months of strenuous work and happy, good comradeship at Kingston, 
Cambridge, Crowborough, Hythe, Godstone, Dover, and Tonbridge. 
Prom the last place he was ordered to France in February of this 
year, and, after less than eight weeks there, was killed in action on 
April 17th. While the British forces were pursuing the retreating 
Germans he was ordered to take his platoon forward to the front 
lines. On the way they were suddenly assailed by a very heavy gun¬ 
fire. He succeeded in getting his men safely under cover, but he 
Uiimself was struck by a shell, which killed him instantly. 

In his routine work here and his short active period in France he 
won his way into the hearts of his brother-officers, who all, from his 
colonel downwards, have mourned his loss as much as a good friend 
as a promising officer. One in England writes“ Your son was the 
first of the many officers I obtained for the regiment, and he served 
for over a year at home under my command. He was the life and 
soul of the 3/6th, and was loved by all, from commanding officer 
downwards.” 
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His chaplain at Tonbridge writes '.—“During the last month or so 
of his time here he played the organ for our church parade services, 
and he and I worked together in arranging Sunday concerts for the 
troops-. I often said to others that I had never yet met a musician 
who was so generous and good-natured with his talent. He would 
give us of his best if there were only one or two of us in the officers’ 
mess just as gladly as he would in a crowded hall, and he would 
willingly and patiently sit and play accompaniments by the hour for 
any and all who wanted to do the singing themselves. I always 
admired the generous way he had of praising the talents of other 
fellow-musicians he was associated with instead of merely criticising, 
as most of us do. ... Nobody else ever held the men as he did 
with his art at our concerts. After he went I was constantly being 
asked by the men where Lieutenant Kiver was, and why they couldn’t 
have him again at the concerts.” 

Also, his chaplain in France writes:—“ He will be really missed, as 
he had v won quite a place for himself in the short time he had been 
with us. His constant cheerfulness, especially, was remarked upon by 
everyone.” 

His captain writes:—“Your son, although he had not been very 
long with us,.was a great favourite with us all—officers and men. He 
was also quite one of my most competent officers.” 

So Hubert’s personality and work will live on in the memory of 
those who loved him, and this little tribute may fittingly conclude with 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s lines: — 

“Yet, O stricken heart, remember, O remember 
How of human days he lived the better part, 

April came to bloom, and never dim December 
Breathed its killing chills upon .the head or heart. 

Doomed to know not winter-only spring—a being 
Trod the flowery April blithely for awhile, 

Took his fill of music, joy of thought, and seeing, 

Came, and stayed, and went—nor ever ceased to smile.” 


MISS OLIVERIA PRESCOTT, A.R.A.M. 

It is with regret that we record the death, on January nth, of Miss 
Oliveria Louisa Prescott. Born in London on September 3rd, 1842, 
she was at one time a pupil of Lindsay Sloper. She became a 
student at the Royal Academy of Music, where she studied under G. 
A. Macfarren, F, B. Jewson, and others. Her presence in the har¬ 
mony class of the former led to her becoming his amanuensis for 
some years, during which she took down many of the works composed 
by him after blindness came upon him. Miss Prescott was, from 1879 
to 1893, a teacher of harmony at the Church of England High School 
for Girls, Upper Baker Street, and for about the same period was also 
lecturer in harmony and composition to the correspondence system 
connected with Newnham College, Cambridge. She was an indus¬ 
trious composer, and produced a large number of works, including two 
symphonies, several overtures, a pianoforte concerto, some quartets, 
settings of Psalm xiii. and Psalm cxxvi., anthems, part-songs, choral 
ballads, songs, etc. She also wrote a book, “Form and Design in 
Music,” and delivered several lectures on various subjects. 
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JOHN RADCLIFF. 

We regret to announce the death, on March 3rd, at the age of 
seventy-five, of Mr. John Radcliff, the celebrated flautist. He was 
born in Liverpool in 1842, and at the age of twelve he played his first 
flute solo at Birkenhead. A year later he performed at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts. In 1857 he came to London, when Mr. W. H. 
Poynder, a liberal patron of the Arts, placed him fj^the Royal 
Academy of Music, where he had for his instructors—B. Wells and 
Richardson for the flute, Walter Macfarren for the pianoforte, and G. 
A. Macfarren for harmony and composition. In the following year he 
was elected an Associate of the Academy, and eventually became a 
Fellow as well as one of its professors. In 1868 he accepted an 
engagement from Sir Michael Costa as principal flautist at the Royal 
It'alian Opera, and for fifteen years he never missed a single perform¬ 
ance. He left the Royal Italian Opera to go to Australia, where he 
married Mme. Pauline Rita, with whom he toured throughout Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, giving a lecture entitled “Pan to Pinafore,” 
at which curious ancient and modern flute and reed instruments were 
played on. He eventually returned to London, and took his place 
again at the Opera, where he remained twelve years. 


H. E. POWELL. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. H. E. Powell, of 
Basingstoke, who was a well-known member of the music trade. 
Mr. Powell was in his fifty-third year, having been born in 1864. He 
was the eldest son of the late Henry Mills Powell, and the manage¬ 
ment of his father’s business devolved upon him at an early age. He 
was a good all-round musician, having studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and, possessing a natural aptitude for business, the music 
warehouse in London Street developed under his able management, 
while the School of Music which he directed acquired a considerable 
reputation in the neighbourhood. Mr. Powell’s first appointment as 
organist was in connection with the parish church at Worting. He 
next became organist of the parish church at Old Basing, a post 
which he continued to hold for twenty-five years. His musical 
activities soon led him to work in many fields—as director of the 
North Hants School of Music, as conductor of the orchestral and 
choral classes which were carried on at his music rooms, and espe¬ 
cially as conductor of the Basingstoke Choral Society. In 19 it, Mr. 
Powell began to take an active part in the municipal affairs of his 
native town. He obtained a seat in the Town Council at a by- 
election in that year, and continued to serve in this capacity until his 
death. 


/Musical appreciation Stubs. 

The following is a brief abstract of a lecture by Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson on “ Musical Appreciation Study: Some Misconceptions 
and Misunderstandings,” delivered before the Music Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation on February 24th, in which he took up various criticisms that 
had been uttered, and refuted them. Every new adventure had td 
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suffer either from misunderstandings at the hands of opponents, or 
from misconceptions due to zeal untempered by discretion on the part 
of friends and supporters. The term “ appreciation ” itself was open, 
no doubt, to criticism, but it had become current both here and in 
America. People confused it with fondness for anything, but it really 
meant valuing and apprehending. In it was involved, consciously or 
unconsciously, that form of mental analysis by which we in daily life 
perceived and compared certain impressions. There was further 
involved the element of knowledge; appreciation obviously could 
never be founded upon ignorance. It was sometimes said that it was 
impossible to teach appreciation, a contention which really raised the 
whole question of teaching music. Some opponents thought that 
teaching of appreciation, meant laying stress upon all the dry features 
of construction. They mistook the means for the end. No one who 
conceived appreciative teaching in the right way would ever teach his 
pupils that such matters did imply musical appreciation. It was 
asserted that such tuition tended to spoil a child with an ordinary 
musical faculty, whatever that might mean, but experience showed 
that, not infrequently, children developed powers far beyond the 
average of those who were at first regarded as the possessors of 
natural aptitude. 

Some musicians who ought to know better say that, either you have 
got a musical ear, or you have not. The logical outcome of this tenet 
is that the greater part of the music teaching of the world to-day is 
carried on under false pretences. One would like to ask, “What is a 
musical child? When and how does he develop? And would he do 
better if left to himself?” The ordinary method of teaching is miser¬ 
ably inadequate, and the potential musicality of the child turns away 
chilled and depressed, because he has been taught the piano, but not 
music. Another criticism levelled against the appreciative study of 
music was that its protagonists sought to undermine the pianoforte 
teacher’s position by devising a form of music-teaching which should 
substitute mere listening for doing. It was hardly worth while to 
waste words over such a fallacious notion. There was no desire to 
put any obstacle in the way of the teacher, but music was greater than 
the piano. Music was the end itself; the piano was only one means 
out of many towards the attainment of that end. The first essential 
was to give the child the joy of music from his earliest years by 
singing and playing to him. 

Critics sometimes alleged that appreciation study consisted of 
analysis, of tearing up musical works by the roots and then,pulling 
their poor blossoms to pieces petal by petal, and they asserted that by 
this means the beauty of the work was lost. Yes!—a thousand times, 
yes! But was the charge true? It was up to these critics to prove it. 
Unwise teachers sometimes did unwise things, and musical apprecia¬ 
tion suffered from the indiscretions of a certain class of friends. 
Now, the goal of whatever analysis we undertook must be that of the 
deeper penetration into the mind of the composer, and the clearer 
follovving of his plan and his intentions. Such analysis must be, not 
the dissecting of a dead body, but the getting at the heart of a living 
thing. All through appreciation work it was necessary to do three 
things, which, roughly speaking, corresponded to certain periods and 
degrees of development in the minds of pupils—viz., (1) to awaken 
their sympathy and cultivate their imagination; (2) to help them to 
perceive the'composer’s art, to follow his plan, and to take an interest 
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in the development and interplay of his ideas; (3) to help him to 
recognise to some extent the particular message of each of the great 
composers, and of each of the great periods of musical art by showing 
him something of the particular style and idiom exemplified by each. 


Ube Mar Xoan. ^ 

An Appeal to the Members. 

Acting in pursuance of a resolution passed at the Annual 
General Meeting on February 3rd, the Committee subscribed the 
sum of ^200 to the Government 5 per cent. War Loan. This 
was only possible by selling the existing investment in Midland 
Railway Stock and by making up the balance out of the current 
finances. This practically meant pledging the credit of the 
R.A.M. Club, and the Committee therefore appeals to the 
members to make its financial position as secure as possible. 
This can be done in various ways :— 

1. By paying their subscriptions for the current year, 
which were due on January 1st last, without waiting for an 
application, and thus saving considerable expense in printing 
and postage. 

The amount of the Subscription is :— 


Branch A. 

Gentlemen (Town Members) 

10s. 

6d. 

(Country Members) 

7 s * 

6d, 

Ladies 

7 s * 

6d. 

Branch B. 

Ladies and Gentlemen 

5 s * 

od. 

2. By paying promptly such arrears as may 

be owing. It 


will be seen by the Balance Sheet thar a sum of ^47 was 
outstanding on last year's account. The receipt of this sum 
would go far to relieve the Committee of anxiety. 

3. By bringing in new members to the Club, whose 
position would be greatly strengthened in every way. 

The Committee trusts that members will carefully take this 
appeal into consideration, and by responding to it in any or all of 
the ways suggested above, will show their practical approval of the 
action of the Club in fulfilling a patriotic duty at a time of 
national crisis. 

Signed by order of the Committee, 

J. PERCY BAKER, 

Secretary . 
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On January 29th, an Organ Recital was given in the Duke’s Hall, 
when the following was the programme:—Allegro Cantabile and 
Toccata (Symphony No. 5) (Widor), Miss Marjorie Hermon; Piece 
de Concert, harp (Biisser), Miss Nancy Morgan; Song, “Gipsies” 
(Graham Peel), Mrs. Doris A. Portlock (accompanist, Miss Elsie 
Cooper, A.R.A.M.); Andante, violins and organ (MS.) (Philip Levi) 
(at the organ, Mr. Philip Levi); first movement from Sonata in F 
minor, organ (Rheinberger), Mr. Herman Lindars; Song, Recit. “Ye 
Sons of Trachin,” Air “ O scene of unexampled woe,” from “ Her¬ 
cules” (Handel), Miss Margery Crabtree (accompanist, Mr. Herman 
Lindars); “The Silent Pool,” “Cradle Song,” and “The Dusky 
Maid” (MSS.), violin (Peggy Cochrane, student), Miss Peggy 
Cochrane (accompanist, Miss Bessie Iviek); Choral in A minor, organ 
(Cesar Franck), Mr. Philip Levi; Song, “The Willow” (Goring 
Thomas), Miss Gwladys Partridge (accompanist, Miss Nesta Birch); 
“Song of Thanksgiving” (London Day by Day), violin and organ 
(Mackenzie), Mr. Paul Beard and Mr. Herman Lindars; Song, “Vissi 
d’arte” (Puccini), Miss Norah Turner (accompanist, Mr. Herman 
Lindars); Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, organ (Stanford), Mr. 
Leslie Regan. 


A Chamber Concert took place in the Duke’s Hall on February 
19th, with the following programme :—Siciliano, Grave, and Allegro 
Vivo from Sonata in A minor, violin (Veracini), Mr. Alfred de 
Reyghere (accompanist, Miss Peggy Cochrane); Variations in F 
minor, pianoforte (Haydn), Miss Desiree MacEwan; Song, “La 
Cloche” (Saint-Saens), Miss Edith M. Bartlett (accompanist, Miss 
Ethel Bartlett); Variations from String Quintet in G (Op. 14) 
(Taneiew), Miss Gladys Chester, Mr. F. P. Garrity, Mr. Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, Miss Doris Griffiths, and Miss Hilda Clarke; four Pre¬ 
ludes, pianoforte (Philip Levi), Mr. Philip Levi; Adagio from Suite, 
viola and pianoforte (Benjamin J. Dale), Miss Katie Goldsmith and 
Miss Hilda Dederich; Song, “ Mad Bess ” (from “ Old World Songs ”) 
(Purcell), Miss Heartsease Marley (accompanist, Miss Elsie Cooper, 
A.R.A.M.); Sarabande and Gavotte, violoncello (Popper), Miss Yvonne 
Morris (accompanist, Miss Olive Groves); Songs, “Through the long 
days” and “Like to the damask rose” (Elgar), Miss Olive Basnett 
(accompanist, Miss Marjorie Hermon); first movement (Allegro) from 
Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (MS.) (Doris Shopland, 
student), Miss Doris Shopland, Miss Gladys Chester, and Mr. Orazio 
Fagotti; first movement from Sonata for pianoforte (Benjamin J. 
Dale), Miss Kathleen Levi; Tarantelle for flute and clarinet (Op. 6) 
(Saint-Saens), Miss Doris Griffiths and Mr. Edmund T, Jenkins 
(accompanist, Mr. Arthur L. Sandford). 


On March 7th, there was a Chamber Concert in the Duke’s Hall, 
with the following programme :—Allegro, two violins, viola, and vio¬ 
loncello (Rimsky-Korsakoff), Mr. Harold Gilder, Miss Peggy Coch¬ 
rane, Miss Florita Richards, and Miss Alison Dalrymple; Songs, “ O 
mistress mine” and “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind” (Roger Quilter), 
Miss Margery Crabtree (accompanist, Miss Elsie Cooper, A.R.A.M.); 
Tarantelle, “Venezia e Napoli,” pianoforte (Liszt), Mr. Arthur L, 
Sandford; “Legend,” trumpet solo (Orlando Morgan), Miss Katie 
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Lucas (accompanist, Miss Katharine Moverley); Songs, “ Sweet even¬ 
ings come and go” and “ O ship, that sailest slowly on” (Coleridge-. 
Taylor), Miss Violet Pulliam (accompanist, Miss Elsie Cooper, 
A.R.A.M.); “ Impressions ” — i. “Swan Song,” 2. “April Showers,” 3. 
“Lunar Rainbows,” and 4. “Dance of the Insects”—pianoforte (Leo 
Livens), Miss Evangeline Livens; Song, “Furibonclo, spira il vento” 
(from “Partenope”) (Handel), Miss Etta Crossman (accompanist, 
Miss Elsie Cooper, A.R.A.M.); “ Havanaise,” violin (Sjfl&t-Saens), 
Mr. Harold Gilder (accompanist, Miss Peggy Cochrane); “ Vision 
Congolaise” and “Joyeusete” from Triptyque (Op. 136), violin and 
pianoforte (Saint-Saens), Miss Gladys Chester and Mr. Russell 
Chester; Caprice on the ballet tunes of Gluck’s “ Alceste,” pianoforte 
(Saint-Saens), Mr. Jack Beaver; Song, “In the silent night” (in 
Russian) (Rachmaninoff), Mr. Sydney M. Ellis (accompanist, Mr. 
Arthur L. Sandford); Barcarolle and Scherzo, violin and pianoforte 
(York Bowen), Mr. Paul Beard and Mr. Leslie England. 


Dramatic and operatic performances were given on March 23rd and 
24th in the Duke’s Hall, the following pieces being presented, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Beauchamp and Mr. Acton Bond:— 
“ Snowed up with a Duchess,” comedietta; “The Maker of Dreams,” 
fantasy; and “The Wooden Bowl,” a Japanese fairy tale with music. 
The programme was as followsIntroduction by the orchestra, (a) 
Idyll, (b) Rigaudon, Carlo Albanesi. “Snowed up with a Duchess,” 
a comedietta in one act, by C. A. Castell. Dicchess of Salterton, Miss 
Joyce Kayser and Miss Enid Carrell; Mine. Value , Miss Margaret 
Fletcher and Miss Kitty Bowen; Mrs. Cholmondeley-lones , Miss 
Peggy Thompson and Miss Carmen Judah; Mrs. Hodge , Miss Flo¬ 
rence Randle and Miss Gwen James. Ent’racte, Romance, York 
Bowen. “ The Maker of Dreams,” a fantasy in one act, by Captain 
Oliphant Down; incidental music by Beatrice Pattenden. Pierrot , 
Miss Eleanor Street and Miss Phyllis Blaine; Pierrette , Miss Con¬ 
stance Newell and Miss May Wood; Manufacturer , Miss Marjorie 
Crabtree and Miss Islena Cromarty. “The Wooden Bowl,” a Japa¬ 
nese fairy tale in two acts, written and composed by E. Cuthbert 
Nunn. Yagoro , a wealthy landowner, Mr. Mark Raphael; Naka- 
yama , his son, Mr. Gwynne Jones; Imano , a neighbour, Mr. Sydney 
Ellis; Okaru and Osan , Yagoro’s elderly married sisters, Miss Sylvia 
Peake, Miss Margery Crabtree; Yori, Mitsu , and Ama, village 
maidens, Miss Edith W. Williams, Miss Bessie Kerr and Miss Nancy 
Smith, Miss Nellie Redgrave and Miss Florence Randle; Ume , a 
little serving-maid, Miss Marjorie Perkins and Miss Queenie van 
Dyck. Chorus of village maidens—Misses H. Blackie, K. Stedham, 
M. Branson, R. Ferguson, E. Skelton, M. Elmslie, M. Fletcher, H. 
Stanley, V. Drummopd, M. Hatchard, E. Rowe, F. Randle, M. 
Davis, H. Gulbenkian, F. Samuels, I. Roberts, E. Dore, and J. 
Russell. Dances arranged by Mme. La Foy. N.B.—Where a second 
name occurs in the cast, it signifies that the character was played by 
different persons on the respective evenings. 


At the , Orchestral Concert at Queen’s Hall, on March 27th, the 
following programme was performed under the conductorship of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie:—Concerto in E flat, pianoforte (Liszt), Miss 
Isabel Gray; Song, “Softly sighs” (“ Der Freischiitz”) (Weber), Miss 
Norah Turner ; first movement from Violin Concerto (Op. 20) (Lalo), 
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Miss Peggy Cochrane ; Song (MS.), “ How sweet is Life” (Edmund 
T. Jenkins), Miss Marjorie Perkins; second and third movements 
from Concerto (MS.), pianoforte (Harry Farjeon), Mr. Archie H. 
Higgo; Song, “Mad Bess” (from “ Old World Songs”) (Purcell), 
Miss Heartsease Marley; Recitation (with orchestra), “Bergliot” 
(Grieg), Miss May Wood; Song, “Air de Lia” (“ L’Enfant 
Prodigue”) (Debussy), Miss Kathleen Stedham; Concerto, violoncello 
(Saint-Saens), Miss Yvonne Morris. 


Bca&emg ^Letter. 

The Academy loses one of its valuable Directors, and the most 
amiable of men, in the sudden death ol Mr. T. Riversdale Walrond, 
who held an important appointment in the Board of Education. 

It is with very much regret that we have to record the death in 
action of Second Lieutenant Hubert Kiver (East Surrey Regiment), 
who was killed in France on April 17th. He entered the Academy in 
1911, and studied there for two years, gaining silver medals for 
singing and sight-singing. Our sincere sympathy goes out to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Kiver in their sad loss. 

We are sorry to hear of the death, after a long illness of Mr. 
Frederick W. Griffiths, the flantist, who studied here in 1885-1887,' 
gaining full awards. He also was on the Professional Staff in 1904, 
and was, for a time, principal flantist at the Covent Garden Opera. 

We are indebted for gifts of valuable music for the Library to the 
following :—Mrs. Ellison, Mrs. W. Hugh Spottiswoode (from the 
Spottiswoode-Beddome collection), Mrs. Le Mare Shallis, Mrs. Alers 
Hankey, Mr. Betjemann, and the late Dr. Southgate (biographies); 
also to Mr. Malcolm Aird for the kind presentation of an excellent 
historic portrait of Mme. Giulia Grisi, which is now to be seen in 
the ladies’ waiting-room. 

Military demands have caused temporary changes in our teaching 
staff, and owing to this Mr. Howard-Jones’s pianoforte class is being 
taken by Miss Ivy Herbert; Mr. Ernest Read’s sight-singing classes 
are divided between Mr. Field Hyde, Miss Nancy Gilford, and Miss 
Shireff-Hilton; Mr. Cuthbert Whitemore’s pianoforte class is in the 
care of Mrs. Hedwig McEwen; and the pianoforte accompaniment 
class, which had been taken by Mr. Brine for Mr. Hickin, will now be 
in charge of Miss Elsie Coopen Mr. York Bowen has joined the 
band of the Scots Guards. Miss Muriel Crowdy is going to France 
for V.A.D. work, and her. elocution class will be taken by Miss Cecil 
Martin. 

We offer sincere congratulations to Miss Mary C. Mackenzie, the 
daughter of the Principal, who was married on March 1st, at 
Colchester,To Second Lieutenant Marcelle Mitzakis, 2/10 Manchester 
Regiment. 

The petition presented by Trinity College of Music (London) for a 
Royal Charter of Incorporation, to the Court of the Privy Council, 
was rejected, after two hearings, on March 28th. The petition was 
opposed by the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College of 
Music, the Guildhall School of Music, and the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians. 
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The following elections were made at the Directors 5 meeting on 
March 29th last:— Fellows: Dora Matthay, Spencer Dyke, Dr. 
Stanley Marchant, Dr. Hamilton Robinson, Cuthbert Whitemore, 
Rowsby Woof, and (Hon. R.A.M.) Percy Waller. 

Competitions have been held, and resulted as follows:— Goldberg- 
Prize , Marjorie Perkins; Sterndale Bennett Prize, Evangeline Livens; 
Edward W. Nicholls Prize, Helen Bidder; Charles Mortimer Prize, 
Elsa Macfarlane. >=•***■- 

The Gowland Harrison Exhibitions have been awarded to Gladys 
Chester and Peggy Cochrane. 

E. L. H. 


iR H./lfe. iRoll of ibonour. 


pro patna. 

EDWARD II. COLE. GODFREY D. GARDNER. 
HUBERT RIVER. WILLIE MANSON. W. J. PERRY. 
FRANCIS J. THORNS. ARTHUR B. WILKINSON. 


The following list is compiled from various sources, and it is earnestly 
requested that additions and corrections may be forwarded as soon as possible, 
to the Editor of the Magazine, in order that it may be kept accurate. 

Alexander, Harry, 4th R. Bn. Leicestershire Regt. 

Alexander, J. H. 

Appleby, W. S. 

Bambridge, W. H. Lieut. 24th Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
Bath, Hubert 

Bolton, Gilbert Pte. Artists’ Rifles 
Botting, R. W. 

Bonner, Russell, Motor Transport, A.S.C. 

Bowen, York, .Scots Guards 
Bradley, F. 

Branwell, Hugh 
Bretelle, Leonard, A.S.C. 

Brine, Herbert 
Bulkeley-Byng, B.D. 

Busby, C. 

Butcher, E. E., Pte. Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
Blackall, A. K. 

Carse, Adam, L.-Corpl. 3rd Wiltshire Regt., Signalling Section 
Chyte, Solomon, Trooper 1st Life Guards 
Cole, C. Wilton, Pte. Seaforth Highlanders 
Collins, Stuart’ S. 

Coviello, Ambrose, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 
Crowdy, Muriel, V.A.D. 

Curwen, Patric, A. A. Service 

Davies, Ii. 

Drummond, Frederick, R.F.A. 
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Duncan, C. H. S., Capt. 1st Royal Scots 
Dyke, Spencer, Sapper A.A.D., R.E. Div. 

Edwards, Powell 

P'ancourt, Darrell, 2nd Lieut. Artists’ Rifles 
Foote, G. B. 

Foulis, Wilfred, Capt. Motor Transport A.S.C. 

Gascoigne, Claude, Rijje Brigade 
Godfrey, Dan 

Grayson, Ii. PL, 2nd Lieut., Royal Marines 
Griffiths, Richard D. 2nd Lieiit. 7th Batt. Welsh Regt 

Harris, Gerald, 2nd Lieut. 21st Manchester Regt. 

Hart,^Leonard, Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regt. 

Iieming, Percy, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 

Henderson, C. J. IL, 2nd Lieut. East Surrey Regt. 

Hickin, Welton, East Kent Regt. (Buffs) 

Ploward-Jones, Evlyn 

Plubbard, Leonard, Pte. C. of L. Royal Fusiliers 
Jackson, S. B. 

Jefferys, Charles, Sea-plane School 
Jervis-Read, PI. V., Major 

Ledger, Gilbert, Artists’ Rifles 
Leonard, Leonard, R.P'.A. 

Livens, Leo 

Lockyer, James T., 2nd Lieut. A.S.C. 

Lowe, L. S., 2nd Lieut. 7th Middlesex Regt. 

Mackay, Leslie B., Captain 3rd King’s Own Royal Lancs. Regt 

Mackenzie, Donald 

Maiden, Albert, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 

Maney, A. 

Marchant, Rifleman S., Rifle Brigade 
Moore, Irvine 
Morris, Gordon 
Murray, J. Ainslie 

Nash, Brian A., Prisoner of War (Officers), Kegworth 
Newton, Alfred, Pte. H.A.C. Infantry 

Nicholson, Christabel, Chauffeur, 1st Aid Nursing Yeomanry, Calais 
Oakley, Kenneth, 2nd Lieut. 4th Royal Warwickshire Regt. 

Page, Wilfred, 2nd Lieut. 4th Essex Regt. 

Pearson, Major Cecil, Heavy Artillery 
Penn, L., Pte. R.A.M.C. 

Percival, F. M. P., Intelligence Dept. W.O. 

Pither, W. S. E. 

Pitt, Benno, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 
Poll, Dudley, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 

Porkess, PYank B., Pte. 9th C. of L. Queen Victoria’s Rifles 
Priest, W. B. 

Quaife, Alfred, Sub-Lieut. R.N. Motor Boat Transport Service 
Quaife, Edwin, « * „ „ 

Ransome, Deane 
Ratcliffe, H. J. 

Read, Ernest 

Robertson, Alec P., 2nd Lt. 5th Hampshire Regt. 

Robinson, G. S. 

Robinson, Samuel 

Rosenbloom, Sydney, Royal Fusiliers 
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Ross, C. M? R., Pte. 5th Seaforth Plighlanders 
Rowlands, II. M. 

Rowlands, Manrico, Pte. 38th Welsh Divn., Cyclist Co 
Rudling, E. R., 2nd.-Lieut. 

Russell, D. G., 2nd Lt. R.F.A. 

Russell, Roy, 2nd Lt. R.F.A. 

Sainton, Philip, Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Sampson, R. H., 2nd Lt. Welsh Regt. 

Sanders, Henry, Cpl. Queen Victoria’s Rifles 
Scott-Baker, H. 

Seed, Harper 2nd Lt. Sherwood Foresters 
Shaw, Frederick, Pte. 4th Essex Regt. 

Shea, Stephen, Capt. 9th London Regt. 

Smith, H. Priestley, A.B., R.N.A.S. A.A. Section 
Sowerbutts, 2nd -Lieut. 

Stephenson, Morton, Capt. A S.C. 

Symon, B. McCara, Pte. H. A.C. Infantry 

Taylor, Laurence S., Artists’ Rifles 
Taylor, B. Franklin, 2nd Lt. 

Tester, Archibald F., Lt. 4th Royal West Kent Regt. 
Tregonning, Richard, A.S.C. Remounts 
Treherne, Moresby 

Tschaikowsky, Urik, A.B., H.M.S. “Saggito” 

Veevers, R. 

Whitemore, Cuthbert 

Wilde, Cecil A. G., 2nd Lt. Royal Marine Artillery 

The following are from the R.A.M. Staff:— 

Bell, A. Alger, B.Q.M.S., 13th London Bty. R.F.A. 
Bird, A. E., Gunner, II.A.C. 

Black, Clive, Air Mechanic R.F.C. 

Bright, F., Royal Engineers 

Carr, W. 

Coppin, C. II., R.G.A. 

Creighton, J. A., (Sec.) Sub-Lt. R.N.V.R. 

Easton, W., Royal Welsh Fusiliers 

Finch, John, Pte. C. of L. "Queen Victoria’s Rifles 

Hammond, PI. R., Air Mechanic R.F.C. 

Harrison, Albert, Pte. C. of L. Royal Fusiliers 
Hearne, J. R , R.F.A. 

Hunt, Ian, Air Mechanic R.F.C. 

Jackson, S., Royal Welsh P’usiliers 

Kellock, J., Gunner 2nd London Divnl. Am. Col. 

McCulloch, PI. 

Moss,’ Albert j Steward, Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham 

Renaut, W. E., 2nd Lt. A. A. Section 
Robertson, J. R. 

Roderick, J. 

Ross, J. PL, Gunner, R.G.A. 

Scofield, George, Naval Ordnance Dept. 

Southgate, Harold L., Driver, H.A.C. 

Sullivan, Herbert, Mine Sweeping 
Wise, Maurice, Driver, H.A.C. 

Yeatman, Elinor, Nurse, V.A.D. France 











